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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

expert in some such detective method, one is at a loss to 
assign correctly the ownership of much free verse — that is, 
if one plays fair and refuses to look at the signature until 
one has ventured a guess. 

It is difficult, for instance, to know whether Miss Lowell 
is writing Mr. Bynner's verse, or whether he is writing 
hers. With one or two exceptions, almost any of the free 
verse writers now practicing could have written Mr. Byn- 
ner's Songs of the Unknown Lover, whose recent anony- 
mous publication gave one a good opportunity to guess. 

But the proof of the poet is, as always, in the thing that 
distinguishes him from the crowd, the thing that makes one 
pick him out by "the divine sign," as Whitman would 
say. And this operates no less in free verse than in rhymed. 
Nor need one fear. Mediocrity in free verse, like medioc- 
rity in metrical verse, will pass and be forgotten. While 
it lasts, however, it is if anything the more tiresome of the 
two. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

CHAMBER MUSIC OLD AND NEW 

Chamber Music, by James Joyce. B. W. Huebsch. 
Corn from Olde Fieldes — an Anthology of English Poems 
from the XIV th to the XVII th Century: with biograph- 
ical notes by Eleanor M. Brougham. John Lane Co. 
Mr. James Joyce is better known as a novelist and play- 
wright than as a poet, and deservedly so. For after every- 
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Chamber Music — Old and New 

thing has been said that could possibly be said in favor of 
his poems — after one has noted their musical phrasing, their 
verbal felicity, their delicate charm — the fact is that the 
general tone is rather pale and anaemic and the music thin. 
The music indeed has been compared to that of the Eliza- 
bethan song books, but this is hardly fair to Mr. Joyce ; and 
the spirit of the poems is much closer to the 1890's than 
to the Elizabethan mood, which is very much fuller and 
richer in every way. There are, however, Elizabethan 
echoes in the book, as there are echoes of W. B. Yeats, Her- 
rick, Francis Thompson and others. In fact this is one 
tantalizing feature of the book — there are so many undefined 
echoes in it; in a single poem one sometimes finds several 
distinct threads of reminiscence which one may not be able 
to trace all at once, an occurrence which proves as disturb- 
ing as failure to remember a name or a word. Of course for 
some people this does not detract from a poem — it seems 
rather to add a certain classic flavor to it; but unless this 
tendency is offset by something very positive of the author's 
own, it is, I think, likely to prove annoying. 

Such a poem, for instance, as VII — "My love is in a 
light attire" — has several leads that start one off on false 
scents, making one forget the poem itself and hark back to 
the originals; and although one maj- not be able to put a 
finger on any exact source-*-though one may vacillate from 
Herrick to Francis Thompson and back again, stopping at 
certain anonymous song writers by the way, it is enough 
to make one wish for something more stable and resolute in 
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the poem itself. The last poem in the book, "I hear an army 
charging upon the land," is complete Yeats, and would be 
a good poem, even so, were it not for the weak last line. 
Other poems, although musical and fairly free from echoes, 
are somewhat colorless. Admitting therefore all the delicacy 
and grace of the lyrics, it is impossible at the same time not 
to feel disappointed in the book as a whole. It is not that 
I love Mr. Joyce the less but that I love Elizabethan lyrics 
more! 

A sharper, more distinctive mood is found in XVII; and 
XXXIII and XXXV are among the best of the poems ; but 
the general effect of many of them is somehow benumbing. 
This one is typical enough to quote : 

My dove, my beautiful one, 

Arise, arise! 

The night-dew lies 
Upon my lips and eyes. 

The odorous winds are weaving 

A music of sighs: 

Arise, arise, 
My dove, my beautiful one ! 

I wait by the cedar tree, 

My sister, my love. 

White breast of the dove, 
My breast shall be your bed. 

The pale dew lies 

Like a veil on my head. 

My fair one, my fair dove, 
Arise, arise ! 

Set Mr. Joyce's book beside some of the formless free 
verse of today (and this is not to say that free verse is neces- 
sarily formless, quite the reverse), and one appreciates its 
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form, even when that form is quite definitely artifice; but 
set it beside Miss Brougham's anthology, Corn from Olde 
Fieldes, and one realizes that there is more stuff in a single 
Elizabethan lyric than in Mr. Joyce's whole book. 

Take for instance, almost at random, two slight songs 
from this anthology, the first, Two Loves, by an unknown 
author: 

Brown is my love but graceful; 

And each renowned whiteness 
Matched with thy lovely brown loseth its brightness. 

Fair is my love but scornful ; 

Yet I have seen despised 
Dainty white lilies, and sad flowers well prized. 

And the second, Of Beauty, is by Sir Richard Fanshawe : 

Let us use it while we may, 

Snatch those joys that haste away! 

Earth her winter coat may cast 

And renew her beauty past: 

But, our winter come, in vain 

We solicit spring again: 

And when our furrows snow shall cover, 

Love may return, but never lover. 

Although so slight and seemingly hackneyed and ephem- 
eral, these have a fulness which we of a later more complex 
day may envy. And I have purposely chosen two which are 
inconsiderable as compared with others. 

Miss Brougham's anthology is admirable in every respect. 
She has omitted from it almost all the better known poems 
included in the usual anthologies, and has given instead the 
poems of lesser known authors or the lesser known poems 
of well-known authors, which might otherwise escape those 
readers who care for poetry but have not the antiquarian 
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bent. And she has thus rendered a very great service to the 
majority of us, who care very deeply for these old English 
songs. It is impossible to quote: the book itself is a quota- 
tion from centuries rich in poetic ore. One notes a remark- 
ably high standard of excellence. "Good form" and fine 
taste, poetically speaking, characterize it throughout. It 
makes one wonder whether, after some years, our present 
welter of modern verse may not consolidate into some gen- 
eral really excellent mode of expression which shall serve 
to express the mind of our time? — for the mind of this 
book, although it covers three or four centuries, is practi- 
cally one mind. One reason for this may be that the out- 
standing spirits, the high turbulent souls, are not represented 
here; or, if represented, in the less individual aspect. Today 
each one of us wants to be a high turbulent soul, an individ- 
ual; each one is less concerned with creating good art than 
with producing something which may be considered original, 
and we spend more time talking about art than learning how 
to make it. (It is a fact that one gets paid more for criti- 
cism today than for creative work. A book of verse gives 
employment to countless reviewers, but will not support 
the author!) But ours is not the age of faith, and that is, 
I think, the chief trouble with our poetry and our pictures, 
although by faith of course I do not mean anything dog- 
matic or theological. But no matter what the individual 
attitude, the poems in this anthology seem to live in a free 
world of faith — of faith, that is, in art. Their mood is 
not hesitant; it is not analytical, but synthetic; and hence 
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their abundance and their richness, even under the guise of 
a seeming carelessness. A. C. H. 

OLD ENGLAND 

Last Poems, by Edward Thomas. Selwyn and Blount, 

London. 

I do not know of any recent poetry which conveys more 
of the feeling of unchanging England — the old England of 
heath and down and woodland, the wild, savage England 
that still strangely persists through the centuries — than does 
the poetry of Edward Thomas. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Thomas Hardy, no poet seems less concerned with 
the industrialism, the cosmopolitan culture of this century, 
than does this brooding, semi-Celt from Wiltshire, who 
began to write poetry when he was forty, and who, but a 
year or two later, found a soldier's grave in France. 

Reading these Last Poems of his makes one forget that 
Thomas became a soldier, forget even that he is dead. His 
voice, in these pages, still seems to vibrate in the air about 
us as of one living and very near. The soldiering, the sacri- 
fice, seem the merest accident. Indeed Thomas would have 
wished it to be not otherwise thought upon. He was the 
sort of man to pass to death without a gesture of heroism, 
without a word of protest. Unless we understand this, we 
cannot understand how greatly he loved England. We can- 
not understand either, the minds of thousands of other Eng- 
lish soldiers who have died in the same way. 
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